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PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 
Reve period there have been many important developments in the ficld of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his *‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. : 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. ; 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 


For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 


Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 





PgRsoNNEL JournaL. Published monthly (except July and August) from January to December. Publication office, Mr. 
Rorat anp Guitrorp Avss., Battimorg 2, MaryLanp. Editorial and General Office, Swarthmore, Penna. Annual sub- 
scription price $5.00 in the United States, $6.00 Foreign; single copies, 75¢. Entered as second-class matter at the Post 
Office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. Copyright 1947, by The Personnel Journal, Inc. 
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Conference Calendar 


JUNE 
Lake Delton, Wis., Dell View Hotel. 1st Section, Western. 


National Metal Trades Association, Plant Management Conference, J. M. Schap- 
pert, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


Akron, Ohio, Mayflower Hotel. 
Industrial Recreation Association, National Meeting. John W. Fulton, Exec. 
Sec., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2. 


New York, The Waldorf-Astoria. 
American Management Association, General Management conference. J. O. 
Rice, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


Lake Delton, Wis., Dell View Hotel. 2nd Section, Western. 
National Metal Trades Association, Plant Management Conference. J. M. 
Schappert, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


Long Beach, California. 

Civil Service Assembly, Western Regional Conference. 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago 37. 

Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y., Sagamore Hotel. 


National Metal Trades Association, Plant Management Conference. Eastern 
group. Write J. M. Schappert, Chicago. 


JULY 






Silver Bay-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations in Industry. 
Wm. F. Meyer, Exec. Sec., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Blue Ridge, North Carolina. 
Southern Industrial Relations Conference 
E. G. Wilson, Exec. Sec., 618 Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Dale Yoder is widely known as a teacher and as 
the author of one of the best texts on Personnel 
Administration. In this paper he reviews some 
of the elements which usually control the func- 
tioning of professional associations. It is well 
timed, coming as it does with the announcement 
in this issue of PERSONNEL JouRNAL’s contest for 
a description of the best personnel association 
program. 


Professional Associations 
in Manpower Management 


By Date Yooper, Director, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota. 


human resources—achieve increasing recognition as a highly technical and 

essential function in modern societies, there is a clear-cut tendency onthe part 
of the public to hold those who perform these functions responsible for both satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory aspects of current management-labor relationships. It 
matters little whether or not these functionaries wish to be regarded and held ac- 
countable as professional workers. For those who employ their services, those who 
are directly affected by their operations, and the public at large have decided this 
point for them. All these groups expect competence, technical ‘‘know-how,”’ and 
public responsibility from those in charge of personnel and industrial relations. 
Moreover this is true whether the latter work for one or more managments, or for 
unions, or for governmental agencies. There is, in other words, a widespread de- 
mand for professional-level performance in this area of manpower management. 


A S MANPOWER Management and conservation—the direction and utilization of 


REQUIREMENTS OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


But are those who perform these manpower functions ready to accept profes- 
sional status? Do they have the essential requirements of professional workers? 
Do they have access to facilities and services which are essential to the requirements 
of professional status and professional-level performance? 

These are difficult questions, for there may be degrees of professionalization, 
ranging from barbering and beauty culture through the level of morticians, social 
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workers, accountants and teachers, to that of the three historic learned professions— 
law, medicine, and theology. Many other fields are sometimes called ‘‘profes- 
sions’’—with little thought as to the distinction between a profession and a trade. 


@) 


@) 


G) 


(4) 


(5) 


In general, the hallmarks of a profession are five in number. They include: 
Accepted standards of practice. These are the widely used, thoroughly dis- 
cussed, critically evaluated procedures followed by competent practitioners. 
Generally, they have developed through experimentation and have been care- 
fully checked to appraise the sequence of their effects,—good and bad. There 
are, for example, standards of practice in medicine that involve types of treat- 
ment and therapy; there are similarly established legal procedures; there are 
accepted and widely understood patterns of analysis in economics, psychol- 
ogy, chemistry and physics. 

Minima of professional training. Such training may be provided by formal 
classroom work in a college or university—or it may be acquired in a less formal 
‘‘apprenticeship,’’ in which one “‘reads law’’ or learns by being an understudy 
to a competent practitioner. Or training may combine these systems. 
Specialized professional communications, including a distinctive ‘‘universe of 
discourse’’ or technical language and professional literature. A unique ter- 
minology, largely meaningless to non-members, is one prominent feature; pro- 
fessional books and journals written in these technical terms is another.? 
Professional associations. All of the established professions have professional 
organizations for which only accepted practitioners are eligible to membership. 
There are, for example, the American Bar Association, the American Medical 
Association, the numerous specialized organizations within medicine and law, 
the so-called learned societies for professional scientists, such as the American 
Chemical Association, the American Economic Association, and many others. 
Additional attention is to be given to the special characteristics of such organiza- 
tions in later paragraphs of this paper. 

Standards of ethics and public responsibility. Recognition of the professions 
by the public carries a considerable prestige but assumes, in return, established 
codes of éthics and acceptance of special responsibility—a responsibility to place 
great emphasis upon the public interest. This characteristic of the professions 
is typified by the Hippocratic oath of the medical profession and the assurance 
given in the certification issued by a Certified Public Accountant. 

Several of these criteria have been discussed in recent publications.? 


1 As evidence of such a specialized language in manpower management, the University of Minnesota Industrial Rela- 


tions Center has recently published a special ‘Glossary of Industrial Relations Terminology.’ 


2 See, for example, Gesell, William H., “Professional Consciousness in Management,’ Advanced Management, Vol. Ill, 


No. 4, July-September, 1938, pp. 144-145; Drake, C. A., ‘‘Developing Professional Standards for Personnel Executives,’’ Per- 
sonnel, Vol. 19, No. 3, March, 1943, pp. 646-655. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


But the necessary characteristics of professional associations appear to deserve 
additional consideration at this time. For associations of personnel administrators, 
industrial relations directors, counselors, and other workers in the manpower man- 
agement field are appearing with increasing frequency—both locally in various 
communities and on the national scene. . 

As has been noted, all established professions have developed such associations. 
Most of the older professions have several of them. They are not merely trade 
associations, in which all practitioners who wish to do so may join. Nor are they 
service clubs that secure membership on the basis of consulting or advisory services 
offered to subscribers. The nature of professional associations precludes group, 
firm, or company memberships, for obvious reasons. They are associations of pro- 
fessional workers, and are limited to those who meet stated qualifications. 

The purposes of such associations show great uniformity among the professions. 
Essentially, they include (1) the mutual improvement—increasing the professional 
competence and knowledge of members; and (2) the advancement of the profession— 
securing added public recognition, prestige and acceptance. 

Professional associations have several well-established functions. They gen- 
erally plan, develop and maintain specialized media for communication among 
members. To this end, they publish the ‘‘learned publications’’ or professional 
journals, and they arrange conferences, short-courses, institutes, and meetings, at 
which papers are presented, new techniques demonstrated, and members are other- 
wise brought up to date on current theory and practice. 

A second common function of the professional association is the establishment 
and maintenance of required qualifications for membership. Such requirements may 
be stated in a variety of terms, including education and experience, special and demon- 
strated competence, possession of a public license, and others. To a similar end, 
professional associations may assist colleges and universities in providing or modify- 
ing training arrangements, or may aid public examining boards in selecting candi- 
dates for licenses or certificates authorizing practice of the profession. 


MAINTAINING FAVORABLE Pusiic RELATIONS 


Another function performed by these associations is concerned with maintaining 
favorable public relations for members of the profession. For that purpose, an 
association may issue public statements for the profession, indicate its endorsements 
or its opposition to certain practices or candidates for office, or otherwise interpret 
and transmit the opinion of its members to the public. It may publicize recent dis- 
coveries, techniques and methods. It may warn the public against what its members 
regard as malpractice or unethical conduct. 
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Among the most distinctive features of professional associations is their method 
of policy-determination and ‘administration. They are democratically controlled 
and generally emphasize democracy in every action. Policy determination as well 
as the selection of officers and the care of association funds are carried on in the open, 
with full opportunity for investigation and criticism. Publications reflect policies 
determined by members of the group. Editors are elected or selected by an elected 
editorial board. Dues are generally nominal, always on an individual basis, with 
full and regular financial accounting to all members. 

Manpower managers may find this summary of characteristics of professional 
associations helpful in their participation in and development of the numerous 
organizations that have developed in this field. Existing associations, local, 
regional and national, formed in the early stages of the profession’s emergence, may 
require modifications if they are adequately to serve the needs of the new profession 
as it approaches maturity. 


About the Authors 


Dale Yoder has been Director of the Industrial Relations Center at the University of Minnesota since 
1945 and Professor since 1935. He was Consultant to the War Department during the last war and 
Chief of Planning Commission in the War Manpower Commission. He has degrees from Illinois 
University and Doctorate from the University of Iowa. 


Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., is a graduate of Occidental College and has spent most of his business 
career with the Southern California Gas Company system. He has been conspicuously successful 
in industrial relations for Southern California Gas Company and is now Vice President and Asst. 
General Manager of Southern Counties Gas Company. 


Leonard Cohen is an Industrial Psychologist and has worked in industry as a Methods Engineer. He 
is now Professor of Industrial Psychology at Miami University, in Florida. He has degrees from 
Clark University, University of Pittsburgh and a doctorate from the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City. 


Harry Goett is now manager of check clearings at the Irving Trust Company of New York, one of the 
Nation's largest banks. He has had extensive experience in bank operations work and is a graduate 
of the American Institute of Banking and of the Graduate School of Banking. 
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Effective methods of evaluating employee per- 
formance are not too common. Here is the first 
of a series of six articles on this important subject 
which attacks the probem from a new angle. 
The author now holds an important general 
management position after a long and successful 
career in industrial relations. 


The Field Review Method 
of Employee Valuation 
and Internal Placement 


By Guy W. Wapsworts, Jr., Southern Counties 
Gas Company of California 


Author's Note: The employee evaluation and internal placement procedures described in this 
series of articles were first published in manual form by Army Service Forces (ASF M213, May 1945) 
from the pen of the same author. The Field Review Method itself was an outgrowth of extended 
employee rating and internal placement research carried on initially in Southern California Gas Com- 
pany and Southern Counties Gas Company of California in the 1930s. Its principal features were 
placed at the disposal of the Employee Evaluation and Placement Section, Industrial Personnel Divi- 
sion, Headquarters, Army Service Forces, during World War II. There the method as a whole was 
developed in instructional form for use in Army Service Forces Civilian Personnel Officers’ School. 
Special indebtedness is acknowledged to Judson Ford, Millicent Pond, E. Hardy Adriance, Robert E. 
Barmeier, J. Jerome Kravitz, Vincent P. Brennan, Peter Duignan and Theodore Sharp, who were the 
author's co-workers in this undertaking. None in this group is more deserving of special mention 
than Captain Robert E. Barmeier whose ability to develop creative ideas and to get results with them 
is reflected in much of the text that follows. As might be surmised from these acknowledgements, 
this series of articles is essentially a joint work in which the author served primarily in the capacity 
of editor. The text that follows has been revised to restore adaptations of the Field Review Method 
to the industrial (as opposed to governmental) setting in which its basic features were originally 
worked out. 


I 


FUNDAMENTALS OF A SOUND EMPLOYEE EVALUATION AND INTERNAL PLACE- 
MENT PROGRAM 


F a personnel man fully accepts the responsibility which is his for developing and 
maintaining an effective working force in his company, his need for an adequate 
employee evaluation and internal placement program will be apparent to him. 
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It is his business to know how well or how poorly the employees placed on jobs under 
the guidance of the Personnel Department are actually making out in their work. 
If he does not know the cases in which the company is getting its money’s worth from 
given hirings, and the instances in which employee selections have missed fire, he 
does not know how good his hiring procedures really are, or if they are actually any 
good at all. 

Likewise, unless the personnel man can prompt the exercise of good judgment 
in the routine of promotions, transfers and reassignments that follow initial em- 
ployment, the care he uses in clearing new workers for jobs can come to nothing. 
It should be apparent that the act of hiring an employee merely starts him off in the 
direction of a job which he presumably can perform. If he is ultimately to land in 
the job in which he can serve the company to best advantage, adequate steps must 
be taken to follow his progress in his work, and to plan the moves necessary to get 
him there. Such a result can be accomplished only by continuous, joint planning 
by the operating supervisors and the Personnel Department, supported by com- 
petently developed employee evaluations. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT Must Fottow Up Hirincs 


This, in brief, is the case for an adequate employee evaluation and internal place- 
ment program, and establishes the basis for the discussion that follows. It is a 
departure from the tradition that, once an applicant has been cleared by the Personnel 
Department for employment, what happens to him from then on is strictly the busi- 
ness of the operating supervisors. Similarly, it presupposes a need within the Per- 
sonnel Department for considerably more working knowledge of how employees are 
actually getting along on their jobs than is likely to be gained from perusing efficiency 
reports or ratings turned in by the supervisors at required intervals. In a word, 
the general proposition is that the personnel man must really follow up his own 
hiring activity. He must make sure that the methods used in his office result in 
successful initial placements, and the only way he can do this is to actually count the 
““hits’’ and “‘misses’’ reflected in fair and factual evaluation of each employee’s work. 
He must also make sure that changes that affect employees throughout the course 
of their service with the company are based upon well considered decisions, in which 
careful evaluation of their performance plays an adequate part. It is only as the 
steps necessary to accomplish these objectives are actively planned and carried out 
that the personnel man can fully accomplish the most ancient and honored of all 
personnel objectives—that of placing (and incidentally keeping) ‘‘square pegs in 
square holes, and round pegs in round holes.”’ 

The Field Review Method is a combination of employee evaluation and place- 
ment activity, in which expressions of employee value or of success on the job are 
developed not only for their usefulness in determining the predictive efficiency of 
hiring procedures used in the Personnel Department, but for immediate or eventual 
application in internal placement work. This provides a basis not only for checking 
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employee selection methods, but a working basis for directly planning with the 
supervisors the personnel moves necessary to ensure proper assignment of workers 
at all stages of their service with the company. 


EssENTIALS FOR EMPLOYEE EVALUATION 


The steps directed toward employee evaluation, as such, are based upon the follow- 
ing premises: 

(1) That most, if not all, employee evaluation rests primarily upon supervisory 
opinion, and that this holds even when tangible measures of production are available. 

(2) That the supervisor's opinion of his subordinates is no better than the 
factual observation behind it. 

(3) That supervisors develop the habit of systematically checking individual 
performance only as they are prompted todo so. As a corollary, it takes consider- 
able factual evidence to induce a supervisor to revise an opinion, once formed. 

(4) That the distinctions which the supervisor makes between one employee 
and another are neither fine cut, nor charged with profound meaning. Such dis- 
tinctions do not lend themselves to numerical expression, nor necessarily to statistical 
distribution. They may be characterized in a general way by saying that most 
supervisors, even when capable of supporting their opinions with adequate facts, 
can point out little more than that, in their best judgment (a) certain employees are 
doing good work and should be slated to move up, (b) others are satisfactory where 
they are, and (c) still others are unsatisfactory and give no promise of really making 
good on the job. These distinctions, if they actually hold water, are both practical 
and sufficient for all really necessary employee evaluation and internal placement 
purposes. 

(5) That employee evaluations are essentially negatively diagnostic. Ap- 
praisals of ability mot shown in a task often have more tangible support in fact and 
are more clearly significant than are distinctions between ‘‘average’’ and ‘‘superior’’ 
performance. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR Goop PLACEMENT 


The internal placement aspects of the Field Review Method are based upon the 
following assumptions: 

(1) That the supervisor, who is immediately responsible for output, can achieve 
good results only through effective use of the people who work for him, and that 
he is better situated than anyone else to gauge the capacities and possibilities of his 
employees through direct observation of their performance. 

(2) That if the best use of personnel is to be achieved, it will result primarily 
from adequate performance of the internal placement function at the working level 
by the supervisor in charge. 

The fact that initial responsibility for good internal placement lies with the 
supervisor does not imply that we need only let him alone and a good internal place- 
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ment job will result. This is contrary to experience, and as absurd as to assume that 
a production line will function if operating jobs are merely parcelled out to the super- 
visors, who are, in turn, permitted to go about their work in any manner that ap- 
peals tothem. The supervisor is responsible for results principally in the sense of 
making a success of his immediate job, within the production requirements placed 
upon him, and with the employees and equipment placed at his disposal. It remains 
the responsibility of the personnel department to see to it that the supervisor receives 
all necessary guidance in placing and using his workers to best advantage. 

The essentials of a good employee evaluation and internal placement job, as 
performed by the supervisor, are— 

Requirement 1. A well-considered current job assignment for each of his em- 
ployees, established with due regard to the abilities of each worker, with appropriate 
attention to the training needed by the employee to make a success of the job. 

Requirement 2. An accurate evaluation of the performance of each employee who 
reports to him, both as a measure of the worker's efficiency in his immediate job and 
as an indication of his ability to develop and make progress. 

Requirement 3. A plan for anticipated changes in the jobs and in the personnel 
of the working unit. This means continuously scheduling in advance, so far as 
possible, all of the personnel moves which are in early prospect within the working 
unit, such as new assignments, promotions, reassignments, replacements and ter- 
minations. 


MakinG Current Jos AssiIGNMENTS (REQUIREMENT 1) 


This is primarily the attention given to matching the worker to his immediate 
job. Initially it means determining whether the worker has the capacity either as 
the result of previous working experience or the training given him to perform the 
job after it has been lined out for him. The first test of a satisfactory current job 
assignment is whether the employee can do the work, or can be trained to do the 
work, that the job calls for. This is a proper initial concern, but the worker who 
meets this test is not necessarily well matched to his job. 

Of equal importance over the long term is the degree to which the job itself, 
assuming that it is well performed, is the right job for the employee. This involves 
the question of his ability to develop and advance, and whether the job itself is 
located organizationally so as to provide a logical line of advancement for him. 
The employee who has what it takes to get ahead and to perform increasingly more 
responsible or difficult work is as misassigned in a job which has no apparent future 
as in a job for which he is inadequate. The same principle operates in reverse in 
relation to the employee who can turn out an acceptable day’s work in his current 
job, but whose ability to get ahead is doubtful. If his job is so placed as to arouse 
expectations of a promotion for which he would not be seriously considered, the 
work which he is actually capable of performing will ultimately suffer. 
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Matching the worker to the job involves, in addition, the choices which must 
be made between one worker and another in deciding job assignments. When two 
employees in the same payroll classification and of approximately equal qualifica- 
tions are considered for a higher position, length of service should be an important 
factor inthe choice. Ifthe newer employee is clearly more qualified both in terms of 
immediate ability to produce on the higher job and in capacity for further advance- 
ment, he is the logical selection. In any case, consideration of current job assign- 
ments must include not only analysis of the qualifications of the employees as indi- 
viduals, but comparison of one employee with another in the total working unit. 

The worker is well matched to his immediate job (a) when he can adequately 
perform its duties, (b) when he is well placed in relation to his ability to get ahead, 
and (c) when he is assured of logical consideration in the group in which he works. 
None of these conditions is likely to exist unless considerable thought is given to 
the specific training needs of each employee in the working unit, reinforced by the 
training itself. The supervisor should not be required to labor indefinitely with 
workers who are not qualified, or who cannot be qualified through adequate training. 
However, he should be expected to think through this part of his placement job. 
The workers will not perform at capacity unless it is obvious that their assignments 
are based upon logical consideration of all of these factors. 


Eva.LuaTINnG Emptoyers PERFORMANCE (REQUIREMENT 2) 


The supervisor must make a considered evaluation of each employee in the work- 
ing unit at sufficiently frequent intervals to determine the adequacy of his performance 
on his current job and to appraise his possibilities in general. 

At first glance, this requirement would appear to be satisfied by preparation of 
a periodic rating or efficiency report at annual or semi-annual intervals. Actually, 
most ratings and formal reporting systems do not serve the purpose under discussion 
here. For one thing, periodic ratings often represent primarily a formal evaluation 
placed upon past services. Such evaluations, even when they are good, are not 
sufficient for detailed personnel planning. 

In the planning job, the concern is not so much whether the performance of 
Henry Smith, junior mechanic, was excellent or very good in the abstract sense during 
a rating period which has elapsed. The point really at issue is whether or not 
Henry Smith is currently getting on well enough to be regarded as the next man in 
line for the job presently held by Frank Green, journeyman mechanic, if Frank 
should move up or leave the working unit. Or, if Henry’s performance is weak in 
some respect, the important thing is to find out how and why, and what the chances 
are that he will really improve. Such information must be directly related to the 
particular duties or operations in which Henry is falling down. The end objective, 
of course, is a plan of action rather than that of developing a record, as such. 

The most important element of employee evaluation for placement purposes is 
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that of making sure that each employee in the working group actually receives indi- 
vidual study and attention. Frequently the supervisor who is questioned out of 
hand regarding his reasons for moving up one employee rather than another has no 
facts drawn from systematic observation of both employees on the job with which 
to back up his choice. This accounts in large degree for the insistence by employee 
groups, particularly unions, upon hard and fast seniority rules in assigning jobs, 
especially when promotions are involved. If the difference between two candidates 
for a given promotion is not substantial enough to be stated in terms of specific work 
behavior and actual output, there is considerable justice in the position that the 
actual output, there is considerable justice in the position that the employee who has 
worked the longest for the next job up, and whose performance has been acceptable, 
should get it. This, of course, is the “‘straight seniority’’ argument. 


Don’t Be Decetvep By First ImprREssIons 


Supervisors, in the interests of air play as well as good placement, must guard 
against the common tendency of people in authority to form fixed opinions regarding 
subordinates which may or may not be consistent with their actual development. 
In some cases, casual impressions of a new employee formed in the early course of 
his employment, based upon the way that he appears to take hold of his job rather 
than upon an actual check of results, influence the supervisor without his being 
aware of it. Asa result, certain workers are groomed for promotion, or earmarked 
as mediocre, when an actual count of operations successfully completed (or of spoiled 
work) might easily change the supervisor's estimate. Developing a really con- 
sidered evaluation of employees is necessarily a painstaking activity, in which the 
supervisor who forms the habit of taking another look, particularly when he feels 
most sure of himself, will do the best job. 

Essentially, any sound evaluation entails determination of what enh employee 
does, or fails to do, in relation to some reasonably tangible standard of good per- 
formance. The measure in one case may be total output. In another, such as a 
service operation where the amount of work varies from day to day, good performance 
may require ability to change pace and may be related to finishing the day’s work 
as much astoanythingelse. Ina third job, the difference between success and failure 
may be quality as measured by freedom from errors or spoiled work. Adherence to 
instructions or regulations may be another factor, etc. So far as possible, standards 
should be determined in a manner which permits comparison of the performance of 
one employee with that of another. Attitudes, personality, maturity, and other 
qualities which are individual to the worker should be considered only as they bear 
upon satisfactory performance of the work which the job calls for, or as they condi- 
tion the employee's ability to move ahead. 

The ultimate success of internal placement activity, so far as it depends upon 
employee evaluation, rests only in part upon the ability of the supervisor to name a 
candidate when a promotion is in the offing or to bring about occasional replacement 
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of grossly incompetent employees. It rests to a much greater degree upon the super- 
visor’s disposition to discover and to develop the abilities of the employees who work 
for him, for the good of the company as a whole. When he takes a second look at 
the case of each employee who at first appeals as the proper choice for promotion 
(from the viewpoint of other employees who would be ruled out by the decision) he 
may turn up additional deserving talent. When he makes an actual comparison of 
the mistakes of an employee who appears substandard with the mistakes of em- 
ployees whom he considers satisfactory, he may avoid an unintentional unfairness. 
No test of leadership placed upon the supervisor requires more analytical ability than 
sound employee evaluation. 


ANTICIPATING PERSONNEL CHANGES (REQUIREMENT 3) 


Many supervisors face a changing situation with respect to jobs and to personnel. 
Some of these changes are unlooked for and unavoidable; some can be foreseen and 
forestalled by positive planning. Increases in the work load, changes in the char- 
acter of the work, the development on the job of abilities for which the employee 
may be expected to seek an outlet, all present opportunities to plan personnel moves 
in such a way as to maintain so far as possible a stable, well-adjusted working force. 
The supervisor's placement job will succeed only as he weighs possible contingencies 
and develops a working plan in which all personnel moves reasonably in prospect are 
scheduled against the staffing requirements of the working unit, and as he keeps this 
plan continuously up to date. 

Essentially, this amounts to lining up the job assignments in logical order, 
ranging from the simpler tasks ordinarily assigned to newcomers to those requiring 
more extended experience, with a clear indication of the normal lines of promotion 
and of the relationships which permit transfers from one job to another. A simple 
sketch will often serve this purpose as well as an elaborate one, and will not only 
enable the supervisor to schedule necessary personnel moves well in advance, but 
will assist him in preparing the employees for such moves. 

The requirements of good internal placement properly placed upon the super- 
visor may be summarized as follows: 

First, he must carefully line out the job assignments within his working unit 
which are currently necessary to get the work done. Second, he must compare the 
possibilities and weaknesses of each employee in the working unit in relation to 
possible personnel changes, with special emphasis upon detailed checking of current 
performance against reasonable standards. Third, he should have a plan of action 
which anticipates, so far as possible, all personnel changes in prospect, whether 
additions, promotions, reassignments, replacements, or terminations. 


Most Supervisors NgEEp HELP In PLacING WorRKERS 


Although the basic placement responsibilities of the supervisor which have just 
been described meet ready acceptance in principle, the evidence is that the average 
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supervisor needs to have them pointed out and clarified for him. Most of all he 
must be shown how to go to work on his placement job. Anyone who has had the 
experience of undertaking an initial cross table discussion with a supervisor con- 
cerning what he has in mind with regard to each of his workers will tell you that 
such discussion, employee by employee, through the whole of a working group, 
usually bears the indication of being the first time that the supervisor has really 
thought through his personnel set-up in its entirety. Foresighted personnel plan- 
ning has to be encouraged, developed, and guided as does any other type of planning. 

Theoretically the necessary guidance of placement activity at the working level 
is the responsibility of the top operating official in each department or section of the 
company. In practice, experience shows that he seldom takes hold of this job and 
pushes it tocompletion. It is much more typical to discover the top man charging off 
wastages of personnel to the inadequacies of subordinate supervisors, than to find 
him actively prompting the supervisors to perform a competent employee-evaluation 
and internal placement job. On this basis, placement activity is made effective 
at the working level largely through the attention it receives from representatives 
of the personnel office. This does not mean assumption by the personnel department 
of any decisional responsibility which logically rests with the line supervisors, 
but it does mean seeing to it that the employee evaluation and placement job, which 
must be carried on at the site of work, actually gets done. 


(To be continued) 




















Last month ‘‘Unions and Job Evaluation’’ re- 
vealed the attitudes towards job evaluation of 
a representative group of Pittsburgh labor unions. 
Here is a similar report by the same author on the 
attitudes of a group of Pittsburgh business and 
industrial concerns. 


Management and Job 
Evaluation 


By Lzonarp Couen, Professor of Industrial 
Psychology, University of Miami. 


necessary to investigate the experience business management has had with 

formal job evaluation systems. One needs to know to what extent job evalua- 
tion is being used in the industrial and commercial world. What size companies use 
job evaluation; what size do not? Why have the companies that do not use job 
evaluation, especially the larger ones, not adopted it? What has been management’s 
experience with job evaluation? Has it proved valid as a method of reducing labor 
strife, particularly wage grievances? 

With these thoughts in mind, the writer surveyed Pittsburgh's commercial and 
industrial concerns. The sample consisted of 135 firms selected from the classified 
section of the Pittsburgh telephone directory in such a manner that under each of 
135 main headings in the directory, such as DEPARTMENT STORES ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURERS, one concern was selected at random and without regard for its 
size, history of labor relations, or knowledge of its personnel administration pro- 
cedures. This method of sampling assured the surveying of virtually the entire 
business field ranging from a one-man florist store to manufacturing concerns em- 
ploying thousands. The method of gathering the information presented hete was 
to call on the companies selected and interview a responsible official. This was 
more satisfactory and gave better information than could have been secured with a 
questionnaire sent throught the mail. 


T: ADEQUATELY evaluate the past, present, and future of job evaluation, it is 


Companies Usinc Jos EvatuaTIon 


Table I shows how many companies are using or installing evaluation. It is 
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interesting to see that of the larger companies, more than half are using or now in- 
stalling job evaluation, whereas those with fewer than 25 employees do not use it 


atall. Only a few of the organizations of intermediate size use it; that is, those with 
46 to 200 workers. 


Taste I 
COMPANIES USING OR INSTALLING JOB EVALUATION 











Companies Using or Installing Job Evaluation 
Number of Companies Surveyed No. of Employees per Company 
Number Percentage 

52 Over 200 27 52% 

54 26-200 9 a7 

29 0-25 ° ° 
135 36 27% 
(83) (0-200) (9° (11%) 














Statistically, the differences in these percentages are significant. There is not 
even one chance in 100 that such large differences could occur because of chance 
fluctuations and sampling errors. This indicates quite clearly! that the decision to 
use job evaluation, or not to use it, depends at least partially on the size of the plant 
and company involved. 

None of these companies with 25 or less employees had ever used a formal system 
of job evaluation. No firm with less than 200 employees used a point rating Cin- 
cluding factor comparison) method of job evaluation and no company with more 
than 100 employees used job ranking. Job classification methods of job evaluation 
were used by companies of all sizes (employing from 51 to over 15,000 people). 











Taste II 
TYPES OF JOB EVALUATION PLANS USED 
Plan Companies Percentage 

Be Ds 3:4 tr bdiier en qewensndinwenienes 2 7% 
Psiesuayehi sees eu ober bene sc pues ie. eqaaeubane 12 40 
ET Toe ee ee Care COT TT 4 13 
ie itice kedendereseenvececeiereeerans 12 40 

30 100% 
Job Evaluation now being installed................. 6 

36 











As to the “‘vertical’’ extent of job evaluation, the practices of different firms 
varied considerably. Although many firms restricted the use of job rating to the 
non-supervisory production employees, many evaluated the positions of super- 
visors, some excluding only the ‘‘top’’ five or six executive posts. Only one com- 
pany evaluated clerical jobs but did not evaluate production shop jobs. 


1 Fischer's ‘‘t’’ for the difference between 51.92% and 10.84% is 8.435. The “‘t’’ for the difference between 51.92% and 
16.67% is 5.732. Both of these meet tests of significance at the one per cent level. 
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In general, the companies that have not adopted job evaluation feel no need for 
it, cannot get the unions with whom they bargain to accept it, or else prefer to 
operate with individual, personalized pay rates. 

The companies that feel no need for job evaluation either are so small that they 
approach “‘single rate’’ concerns and hence are not troubled with problems of wage 
differentials; are older, well-established companies who feel that differentials have 
been adequately and satisfactorily determined by long operating historical forces 
and, at present, experience no wage differential difficulties; or have executives who 
‘‘rose from the ranks’’ and ‘‘know from practical experience what a job pay rate 
should be.’’ Other companies that feel no need for job evaluation actually have 
their differentials determined by job evaluation—although it is another’s evaluation. 
These concerns ‘‘use industry wages’’ or ‘‘follow the steel pattern’’ which is deter- 
mined largely by the U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries whose wage structures are based on 
formal job evaluation. It is apparent that the actual influence of job evaluation 
goes far beyond the firms actually using it. Two companies, one with approximately 
1300 employees and the other with over 15,000 employees, who expressed ‘“‘no need 
for job evaluation,’’ base their lack of need on a rather interesting experiment. 
They formally evaluated jobs in certain departments and found that the differentials 
which resulted from the evaluation were precisely the same as the differentials already 
established and in effect. Hence, job evaluation was deemed unnecessary and was 
not adopted. 


Some Companies Can’t Get UNIoN APPROVAL 


Some companies say that their rates are set by collective bargaining and so job 
evaluation is not needed. ‘We use union scales’’ is self-explanatory. But these 
rather neutral statements conceal strong feelings which are not apparent in writing. 
Some companies said, ‘‘ .. . would like to have job evaluation, but can’t get our 
unions to approve. We deal with the A. F. of L. crafts.’’ ‘‘No job evaluation; we 
deal entirely with craft unions!’’ ‘‘Worked out job evaluation system and men 
refused to work under it.’’ One company stated that they would like to adopt a job 
evaluation system to eliminate jealousy over wage rates of different craft unions and 
workers, but that the unions would not consent to such a program. 

Other companies prefer to operate under personalized man rates rather than job 
rates. Many of these concerns are ‘‘job shops’’. They need a rather versatile work- 
ing force that can be quickly shifted from one job to another. They feel that they 
want to pay for the man and not the job he might momentarily be doing, but they 
do not know the right methods which can be used to set such rates. Other com- 
panies in this group want to base their wage scale on ‘‘current conditions’’ and not 
be ‘‘tied down’”’ by an unyielding pay structure dictated by job evaluation. They 
feel that if their wage differentials coudn’t be changed with changing economic and 
social circumstances, they may, especially in times of labor stringency, be unable 
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to recruit the personnel necessary to operate their plants. But such flexibility can 
be secured better through modern job evaluation than without it. Another attitude 
expressed by some companies is like the manager who ‘‘knows what each man is 
worth”’ and believes that job rates cannot be established because ‘‘men on the same 
job may be worth different’’. 

Executives of several of the smaller concerns stated that they didn’t even know 
what job evaluation was so how could they have adopted it? Many companies 
had never considered the possibility of rating jobs and were not able to give reasons 
for or against adoption. 


Jos Evatuation Herpes Untion-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Most of the companies that had adopted some formal method of job rating did 
so because they felt job evaluation to be necessary for mutual worker-management 
understanding of acommon problem. When the standards of a wage payment plan 
are agreed upon by both parties, reasons for disputes are eliminated. Almost every 
company that has adopted job evaluation reports that ‘‘it has reduced grievances— 
have very few any more.’’ ‘‘Job evaluation reduces conflict and jealousy among 
workers. The men know that a certain job pays a certain amount. They know 
where they stand.’’ ‘“‘Job evaluation increases our employees’ morale; workers are 
satisfied their rates are fair.’” ‘‘Job evaluation eliminates ‘imaginary’ grievances 
and inequities.’ ‘‘Workers now feel our wage structure is more fair.’’ ‘‘Job 
evaluation reduces grievances over wage differentials.’’ Several companies have 
presented even more convincing evidence that job evaluation is effective in reduction 
of grievances. In these concerns, certain departments and certain jobs are not 
covered by the evaluation system. One company reports that, ““All present wage 
grievances are in jobs not covered by job evaluation.’’ Another says, ‘‘Wage griev- 
ances are much less in departments that have job evaluation, compared with depart- 
ments that do not have job evaluation.’’ Before introduction of job evaluation, the 
number and severity of grievances was the same for each of the departments. 

Only two of the companies reporting indicate that job evaluation has not been 
effective in the reduction of grievances. But in neither of these companies has the 
institution of job evaluation been a joint undertaking of union and management. 
One company reports that ‘‘union didn’t want job evaluation, but we forced it in 
and expect to keep it, but have noticed no reduction in grievances.’’ The other 
company stated, ““The union was not consulted in adoption of job evaluation or 
development of the system. The union accepted it, then rejected it again, but it was 
finally put in without union approval. There was no effect on the reduction of 
grievances, however.”’ 


SHOULD Jos EvatuaTion Bz Cooperative? 


The negative experience of these two companies raises the question whether job 
evaluation ought to be the sole responsibility of management, or a cooperative 
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venture of both unions and management. Since the success of a job evaluation pro- 
gram depends upon worker acceptance, it seems only reasonable for job evaluation 
to be a joint undertaking. One executive took the stand that ‘‘the union should 
help with job evaluation from the beginning;? this saves arguments later.”’ 

Only one company that had adopted job evaluation and had union acceptance of 
the plan found fault with the system. Although mentioning that grievances had 
been reduced through its use, the head of the concern said that it is ‘‘more convenient 
for the employer not to have job evaluation. It seems to dampen men’s initiative 
and kill ambition. A worker feels that ‘X’ (a job on which he is not working) is 
not his job and he won't do anything to learn it. An employer also finds it difficult 
to shift men around the plant when job evaluation is used.” On the other hand, 
other employers find just the opposite. One value credited to job evaluation is that 
it ‘shows promotion lines and gives people something to work for.’’ ‘Job evalua- 
tion helps gauge promotion; people progress or get out.’ However, the charge that 
job evaluation may dampen initiative is a serious one. Fortunately, the experience 
of most organizations is that effective job evaluation has no such effect. 


Reasons FOR ApoptiNG Jos EvaLuaTIoN 


Reasons for the adoption of job evaluation are many and varied. They do, 
however, fall into certain specific groups. Twenty-seven per cent of the companies 
who use a rating plan introduced job evaluation because of the growth of an indus- 
trial union that demanded reasonable explanations of wage differentials. Often, 
the union itself demanded the institution of job evaluation procedures. 

Another 27% of the firms adopted job evaluation because the heads of the 
company felt that a ‘‘logical wage structure’’ was desirable, and that this could not 
be obtained unless some formal job rating system was adopted. Most of these job 
evaluation programs were in use before the surge of industrial unionism in the 
thirties, and, of course, before World War II. 


Taste III 
REASONS FOR ADOPTING JOB EVALUATION 








Before World War II 
To be able to meet union demands for satisfactory explanations of wage differentials...... 27% 
To satisfy management's desire for ‘‘a logical wage structure”... ............0. eee ee eens 27 
During World War II 
Because of the need for a logical wage structure in a period of rapid expansion........... 18 
Tecegiy Ws Wake CA NG GOI es a o.oo cs os cescceccncvesoce sd ecnwnreeneicinve 18 
| ETT eee errr eer ee eee Tree eer TT TT Teer rer ee 10 
. 100% 








Thirty-six per cent of the firms adopted job evaluation during the second World 
War period. Eighteen per cent of the companies adopted it because of rapid ex- 


2 This is in contrast to the views of the War Labor Boards who have held that job evaluation was a sole responsibility 
of management. But even the W.L.B. concedes to the union the right to file grievances on rates determined by job evaluation 
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pansion, and independently of War Labor Board wage stabilization policies. These 
firms felt that the only practical way to create logical wage and salary structures 
was by the use of a job evaluation system. They wanted to keep their jobs ‘‘in 
line.”’ 

Eighteen per cent of the companies using job evaluation adopted their systems 
to comply with orders of the War Labor Board. The President’s Executive Order 
No. 9250 of October 3, 1942 as amended, states: 


‘The National War Labor Board shall not approve any increase in 
the wage rates prevailing . . . unless such increase is necessary to cor- 
rect maladjustments or inequalities . . . to correct gross inequities. .. . 
The National War Labor Board shall not approve a decrease in wages 
for any particular work . . . unless to correct gross inequities.’’ 


General Order 31 of the National War Labor Board of May 26, 1943 as amended, 
states in part that: 


ee 


..an employer of 31 or more employees may make individual 
increases in the wage or salary rates of his employees without National 
War Labor Board approval only under a schedule which has: 

a. job classifications (defined as a category of jobs or positions which 
are similar in nature and content and in required amount of knowledge, 
skill, experience, and responsibility). ...°’ 


Thus, the extent to which job evaluation was used was given quite a spurt by 
the war situation. 


The remaining ten per cent of the firms who use job evaluation adopted it ‘‘to 
follow the industrial trend started thirty years ago.’’ Apparently, once an indus- 
trial plan is developed and put into use by a sizable number of firms, others ‘‘jump 
on the band-wagon’’ and adopt it for no other reason than that ‘‘others are doing 
it sO it must be good.”’ 

One must realize that this division of reasons for the adoption of job evaluation 
into five groups was merely for convenience in tabulation. In any single instance 
a variety of causes, not just one, account for the decision to institute job rating. 
All of these five reasons are closely related. What, for example, is the difference 
between the ‘‘desire for a logical wage structure’ and the adoption of job evaluation 
‘‘so that differentials could be explained to the union?’’ The writer classified the 
one response into the “‘logical wage structure’ group, and the other response into 
the “because of industrial unionism’’ group. Although the particular groups are 
real, the percentages attributed to each is arbitrary. 


BENEFITS OF Jop EvaLuATION 


- Significant is the fact that in no case has a company which adopted job evalua- 
tion ever abandoned the system. In the literature one can find many lists of benefits 
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that are derived from the adoption of such a system. The job valuation itself deter- 
mines wage differentials, and when doing so tends to eliminate the jealousies of 
employees over wage rates. So one benefit of job evaluation seems to be to build 
morale. The valuation of jobs, by determining a ‘‘position hierarchy,’’ determines 
promotional sequences and helps eliminate ‘‘blind alley jobs.’’ It may also es- 
tablish company-wide, rather than departmental promotional lines. A third benefit 
of the evaluation is that it develops a ‘‘yardstick’’ of job worth which enables 
supervisors to treat employees alike and thus makes the supervisor's job easier. 

Job evaluation, it is reported, is also of benefit in making collective bargaining 
easier. With job evaluation, ‘‘management and the union now are talking the same 
language.” 

In the literature one can find the claim that job evaluation ‘‘encourages fair 
efficiency ratings,’ ‘stabilizes labor costs,’’ ‘“‘helps maintain a balanced labor mar- 
ket,’’ ‘provides a sound means of settling labor issues with management,”’ ‘‘reduces 
labor turn-over,’’ and ‘‘provides a firm wage foundation for long term personnel 
policies.’’ Perhaps it does—but no evidence in this study could be found to either 


substantiate or refute these claims, and the writers who claim these benefits submit 
no substantiating proof. 


SUMMARY 


Over 26% of the firms surveyed use a formal method of job evaluation today, 
and most of the firms that use it employ two hundred or more employees. Job 
classification and point rating methods are used more widely than any others. 
When job evaluation is used, and ‘‘accepted’’ by the workers, it has helped reduce 


wage grievances. From management's experience, the prophecy that job evaluation 
will be more widely used in the future is a safe one. 





Everyone who works in personnel and labor 
relations feels the need of an opportunity to 
exchange professional information at first hand 
and to extend acquaintanceship in the field. It 
is hoped that the contest announced here will 
encourage the establishment of more personnel 
associations. 


A. Contest 
for the Best Program 
of a Personnel Association 


HERE is a steady increase each year in the number of associations devoted to the 
"Tiree of groups of organizations in personnel and labor relations. In the 

larger cities there are associations whose members are the industrial, commer- 
cial, government and other institutions of the community and which have, in some 
cases, been active for many years. There are a number of regional associations such 
as the California Personnel Management Association which serves the interests of 
its members in that region. In the belief that an exchange of experiences between 
such organizations will be of help to the newer ones PERSONNEL JOURNAL announces 
a contest for a description of the best such program. The purpose of the contest is 
to bring to light the details of the best program of any eligible association devoted 
primarily to problems of its members in personnel and labor relations. Papers should 
describe types of meetings and conferences, publications, committees, surveys and 
other projects. 


ConDITIONS 


The following conditions govern the awards in this contest. If any interpreta- 
tion of these conditions is required it shall be made on the judgment of the Contest 
Judges and their decision shall be final. 

The award of the judges shall take into account the following factors; 

1. (a) Each association program shall be judged by the soundness of its purposes 

and the effectiveness with which it attains those purposes. 

 (b) The excellence of the article describing the program will be considered. 

2. Articles shall be typewritten and three copies shall be furnished. 

3. Articles shall be not more than about 4000 words in length. 
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4. There shall be a statement of the purposes of each association, of the size and 
type of membership, the program of the current or a recent year, and the 
names and affiliations of officers and directors. 

5. All articles shall be mailed to the Editor, PersonNEL JourNAL, Swarthmore 
and must be postmarked not later than November 31st, 1948. 


JUDGEs 


The following have consented to act as judges in this contest: 


Charles W. Potter, Vice President & General Manager 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


S. Avery Raube, Director 

Division of Personnel Administration 
National Industrial Conference Board 
New York, N. Y. 


Wm. R. Spriegel, Chairman 
Department of Management 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Il. 


Kenneth O. Warner 
Director, Institutional Resources Survey Staff 
National Security Resources Board 
Washington, D. C, 
There will be three prizes for the three best reports submitted, as follows:— 
Ist prize—a certificate and ten three-year subscriptions to PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
valued at $130. and which will be mailed to any names designated by 
the authorized officer of the winning association, such as members 
of the association, libraries, colleges or anyone else. 
2nd prize—a certificate and five two-year subscriptions to PERsoNNEL JOURNAL 
valued at $45. 
3rd prize—a certificate and five one-year subscriptions to PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 


The three winning articles will be published in successive issues of PERSONNEL 
Journat, which reserves the right to shorten or modify them in any way deemed 
suitable for publication. 


Any association is eligible whose purposes are primarily to exchange information 
on personnel and labor relations matters among its members, except associations 
which are national in scope, or those whose only requirement for membership is the 
payment of a fee. 


Any inquiries regarding the contest should be addressed to Editor, PersonNEL 
Journat, Swarthmore, Penna. 








Many foremen and supervisors think that it pays 
to “‘be nice’’ to their subordinates as a way of 
keeping popular. The best supervisors know 
better. They know that no worker will hold a 
grudge for being checked up when at fault. The 
subordinates of a firm supervisor—if he is also 
fair—will respect him and will work harder for 
him than if he is “‘easy.”’ 


Discipline—The Staff Likes It 


By Harry Goettr, Department Head, Irving 
Trust Company, New York. 


(This is a report of a discussion which Mr. Goett was asked to lead at a department heads’ din- 
ner meeting of operating divisions of Irving Trust Company in New York City. It presents a point 
of view not often expressed in discussions of discipline. Norz: The department head in a bank is 
equivalent to a Foreman or General Foreman in industry. Staff means the bank staff—all employees.) 


HE OTHER day in discussing this subject, another department head said, ‘‘It’s 
T: good subject; it’s about time we cracked down on the staff.’’ Nothing is 

further from my mind than that. My friend has an entirely wrong slant, and 
I would not want anyone to interpret my remarks as meaning to ‘‘crack down on the 
staff.”’ 

I looked into several dictionaries to see what discipline meant. None of the 
definitions seemed to fit, so I will give my own. Discipline is the necessary action 
taken by a supervisor in dealing with excessive absence, tardiness, low production, 
errors, poor work habits, a non-cooperative attitude, the evasion of rules and regula- 
tions and any other thing which is harmful to the Company, its customers, or the 
personnel. 

It is realized that there is a proper way to take disciplinary action. I will not 
attempt to cover this point. It is a big subject. I am interested in making one 
point only. That is—the staff likes discipline. 


**Have You Hearp Tuis Onz?”’ 


All of us at this dinner meeting have had considerable direct dealing with the 
rank and file. We know what they are thinking and saying. I am sure that at 
some time or other we all have heard the things I am now going to say. 

Have you heard ‘I’m a good worker. I do much more work than Joe. You 
wouldn't think so, though. The Supervisor seems to like Joe as much as he likes me. 
As a matter of fact, he seems to be more considerate of Joe, who is getting away with 
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things. Maybe I should be more independent. It doesn’t pay to work hard and 
cooperate.’ 

Have you ever heard this one ‘‘Mary is out again today and it’s a Monday. This 
means we won't get out until six o'clock and we will have to kill ourselves. I 
think I'll take a long weekend myself. Everybody knows Mary is cheating. 
What's the matter with the Supervisor? Is he blind? Truth is, Mary’s independent 
and he’s afraid she will quit if he speaks to her. What's the good of being honest?”’ 

Here’s one I am certain you all have heard at some time or other, when a person is 
let out of the Company for cause. ‘‘It’s about time the Company did something 
about him.”’ 

When comments such as these are made, they indicate that a supervisor may 
have fallen down on the job. He is not maintaining discipline, and the rank and 


file, the honest willing workers, comprisingthe bulk of the staff, are protesting against 
the supervisor. 


Most PreorpLE Want To Do THerr SHARE 


Most people are honest and sincere. They want to dotheir share. They resent 
their fellow worker who does not apply himself to the job. They expect the super- 
visor to do his part as their leader in such cases. When an individual member of a 
group is not doing his share, the staff is quick to sense it and they visualize a con- 
test between the supervisor and the individual involved. Often when an individual 
is not doing his share, you will find he brags of this to other members of the staff. 

Nearly everybody likes a contest, whether it’s a football game, a beauty con- 
test, or a quiz contest, or one between an employee with a poor attitude and a super- 
visor. The staff, being fundamentally on the square, is nearly always on your side. 
They are watching very closely and are hopeful you will meet the issue fairly and 
successfully. They hope you will be able to show the wrong-thinking individual 
the error of his ways. Such a spot is crucial for the supervisor. 

If a supervisor meets the issue, handles it courageously and in the proper manner, 
he will get the respect of the staff in general. If he does not; if he hesitates, worries 
about unfilled requisitions, or backs down, he, the staff generally, and the Company 
are the losers. There is nothing that will tend to make a staff discontented faster 
than a supervisor who hesitates to discipline in individual cases when and where it 
is obvious that such action should be taken. 

As soon as a supervisor gets a reputation for evading disciplinary action when 
it should be taken, his problems pyramid. A few members of the staff may join 
and copy the winner who, of course, in this case is not the supervisor. The human 
mind sometimes works peculiarly. What is wrong may be copied—just so long 
as it wins. 


Disc1PLINE BENEFITs ALL 


There is a still more important reason why the staff likes discipline. It is be- 
cause they know and feel it is directly beneficial to them asa group. The irritations 
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of a job are at a minimum when absences are not excessive, everyone starts working 
on time, the pressure is divided fairly and evenly and the work space is kept neat 
and orderly. The conscientious worker has much to gain through teamwork, which 
can be improved through constructive discipline. Most of the staff is in favor of 
teamwork that helps to make the job more pleasant. 

I would like to tell you about our own experience. About eight months ago we 
started to focus our thinking a little more on discipline. We didn’t realize fully 
at that time that people like discipline. On the one hand, we were stimulated by 
official suggestions to develop and maintain better discipline. On the other hand, 
there was pressure from the rank and file covering many subjects such as money, 
vacation periods, Company regulations, requests for transfers to reduce pressure— 
often due to chronic absences of co-workers, etc. All-in-all the job of the Depart- 
ment Head did not look too pleasant and we decided to do something about it. 
One of the things we determined to do was to pay more attention to discipline. 

Through discussion of the subject of discipline with Section Heads and other 
supervisory assistants at that time, it was obvious that a desirable tightening in 
respect to discipline had a good effect on their morale. It became apparent that 
unless the Department Head met each issue, the supervisory assistants would have 
little heart or inclination to meet issues which they constantly face. If the De- 
partment Head’s backbone is weak, his assistants will have none. They will be 
harassed individuals with plenty of responsibility and nothing else. 

The results of our changed attitude were surprisingly pleasant. The rank and 
file reaction was a happy one. There was a more cooperative spirit displayed by the 
staff generally, and a feeling developed that work and responsibility were being 
divided more evenly. This even applied to the few ‘‘prima donnas’’ who decided 
that it was wise to join up after our discussion with them. Production showed 
an upward trend and overtime was reduced. Personnel turnover started down. 

We have the firm conviction that properly-applied discipline is a very effective 
tool for improving staff attitude, production, attendance, interest in reducing errors, 
and 
Remember—the staff likes discipline. It is watching you all the time. It knows 
discipline is your job and looks to you to do your job. 
























The following letter has been received from Lee 
Kress, well-known authority on job evaluation 
and author of the N. E. M. A. and Metal Trades 
Association point plans of job evaluation. Mr. 
Kress takes exception to statements in the Feb- 
ruary editorial ‘‘Fallacies in Job Evaluation’’. 


Job Evaluation Discussion 


March 27, 1948 


Mr. Edward N. Hay 
Personnel Journal Inc. 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Hay: 


called to my attention. Frankly, I am astonished that you should take the 
attitude that procedures different from those you, yourself, use ‘‘can only be 
characterized as fallacious.’’ I disagree with you on the following points: 

1. Number of factors in a rating plan. You state that job evaluation plans do not 
need eleven factors and specifically refer to the NEMA-Metal Trades plan. That 
plan is now eleven years old. It is undoubtedly the most widely used of any single 
job rating plan. There has been a definite reluctance to revise the plan in any way, 
in that time; first, because of the large number of installations and second, to avoid 
any criticism on the part of unions that the ‘yard stick’’ was being changed. In 
the Metal Trades Association, the plan is tied into its comprehensive program of 
area surveys. It would be inadvisable to change the factors even if Lawshe’s con- 
clusions were accepted. I do not question his statistical analyses. I do question 
the wisdom of limiting the factors, as he suggests, for practical use. 

2. Training Analysts. You take exception to Landes’ statement that it takes one 
to three years to train engineers for evaluation. You say it is possible to train 
evaluators in three to six weeks. I have trained as many persons in this field as 
anyone in the country. I say it is not only fallacious but misleading to claim that 
an inexperienced person can be trained in three to six weeks to rate jobs. You like- 
wise say, ‘There is no need to use engineers for evaluators’’ and imply that engineers 
are unable to handle the human relations part of the job. For machine shop opera- 
tions, I prefer either a graduate mechanical engineer or a person who has served his 
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apprenticeship. It is difficult, if not impossible, for men without either to prepare 
proper job descriptions, appraise examples of levelsof skill and rate jobs. I see noth- 
ing wrong in Landes’ use of engineers. I think it is presumptuous of you to label 
it a “‘fallacy”’ 

3. Committee ratings. You object to Landes using one engineer to rate jobs. You 
say “‘in the best methods, the values are assigned by a group of analysts, usually 
from four to twelve in number’. I take exception to your statement. I consider 
the use of such a committee a fallacy. There is nothing other than your statement 
to show that ‘“‘group judgment gives more accurate evaluations’’. You see, where 
we use only one engineer to rate jobs, he does the rating with the person who knows 
most about the job—the supervisor. That means the supervisor himself has a part 
in the initial rating. No committee hands down any ratings for him to review. I 
can readily see why, if you use persons with three to six weeks experience, you want 
to pool and average out their opinions. Your position on the committee rating is 
certainly arbitrary. I have never, in some 500 installations, used a committee as you 
propose. 

4. Joint ratings. You say ‘‘experience shows that a better way of satisfying the 
union is to have all evaluations performed by a joint management-union committee”’ 
You imply that it is a fallacy to do it otherwise. There are persons who will dis- 
agree with you. As a matter of principle, I do not think a difference in principle 
should be labeled a ‘“‘fallacy’’. For my part, I do not even think it is smart for a 
union to participate in a joint evaluation as you propose. I, of course, believe in 
full and complete discussion of descriptions and ratings with a union and the furnish- 
ing of all facts to them. 

I do not object to criticism or discussion of improper or unsound job rating 
methods. I think you should go slowly in labelling as ‘‘fallacies’’ basically sound 
methods or techniques which may differ from your own. 

I hope you will publish this letter as you offer in your article to publish comment 
both pro and con. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. Kress 





That is Lee Kress’s letter in full; and needless to say, any useful comment—pro or 
con—will be published, too. Iam sorry—if I may drop the editorial ‘‘we’’—to have 
offended Lee. My objection to Mr. Landes’ remarks was because he said that “‘it 
takes from one to three years to adequately train engineers to make accurate evalua- 
tion’’. My mistake was that I did not say merely, that it took only three weeks 
under proper guidance to train a suitably selected person to make accurate evaluations 
under the factor comparison method—because it is being done constantly. My other com- 
ments should have been in the same style. What he and Mr. Kress say may apply 
to point methods of the kind they use but they most certainly do not apply to factor 
comparison plans with which I have been acquainted. Another difference may be 
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due to their comments having been based on evaluation of factory jobs, whereas 
mine were based on all kinds of jobs, factory, clerical, professional, sales and execu- 
tive. Idid not have shop jobs in mind when I wrote and I must admit—with apolo- 
gies—that engineers are better, if they are otherwise qualified, than any one else, 
in rating shop jobs. This, of course, is because the engineering knowledge is im- 
portant in correctly analyzing the shop operations. However, this is less important 
with factor comparison that with point methods because with point methods the 
analyst really rates the job in the course of preparing the description and specification. 
Factor comparison requires merely a bare list of duties, all rating being done by a 
committee of persons generally familiar with the jobs. No ‘“‘specification’’ is re- 
quired, nor is the analysts’ opinion of any requirement of the job permitted. The 
two methods are very different and both are in wide and successful use, so that some 
of our differences are only differences of preference. Mr. Kress does not say why 
he thinks committee evaluations are wrong, though he rightly points out that I 
claim ‘‘group judgment gives more accurate evaluations’’ without submitting any 
proof of my statement. I am at fault there, but I have taken steps to correct that 
fault by an article that will appear in the July issue of the new quarterly magazine 
‘*Personnel Psychology’’. Watch for it. I hope someone will publish a similar 
statement on the reliability of job evaluation ratings made by other methods, for 
comparison. But there is another factor that is quite as important as accuracy in 
evaluation and that is acceptance by all employees who are affected. That is the 
reason for evaluation by committees. In addition, evaluation by a committee repre- 
senting all important departments assures that everyone will feel that all departments 
are kept on a uniform basis. As for union participation in evaluation, my personal 
experience with a number of such cases shows beyond doubt that it usually works 
well. An increasing number of unions are doing it, too. Read Dr. Cohen's article 
in May PErRsonNEL JourNaL called ‘‘Unions and Job Evaluation’’. Again, the 
real reason for joint union-management evaluation is to gain acceptance by rank-and- 
file as well as by union leaders. It is a democratic process, too, which appeals to 
most personnel and labor relations men. Let’s have more ‘‘pro’’ and ‘‘con’’ on this 
timely subject. 

















Editorial Comments 


Personnel Associations 


means of raising the standards in personnel work and of increasing awareness 

of the need for raising those standards to a high level; one more nearly ap- 
proaching professional status. It is a fortunate coincidence that Professor Dale 
Yoder’s article, ‘‘Professional Associations in Manpower Management’’, made its 
appearance in time for the June PeRsoNNEL JourNAL. Because, elsewhere in 
this issue is the announcement of a contest for a description of the best local or re- 
gional association devoted to the interests of personnel, industrial relations and labor 
relations workers. It is hoped that the contest will focus attention on the im- 
portant place that these organizations occupy in the personnel field and to their 
great opportunity for wider and more effective service to their members. Personnel 
people are supposed to be exponents of the art of leadership. A fine opportunity 
for a display of high qualities of leadership is afforded by service in these associations 
—as an officer, committee member and worker. Many useful suggestions will be 
found in the papers describing the work of personnel associations. The three best 
programs described in papers submitted in this contest will be published here. 


p=. Cor Industrial Relations) Associations are one of the most effective 


By-Passing the Taft-Hartley Law 


HE Chief negotiating problem faced by management this year is not how much 
of a wage increase to give workers, but what should be done to offset union 
attempts to bypass the Labor-Management Relations Act. Very few unions 
really object to every provision of the new labor law. But most unions object to 
at least one or two provisions. It will be the rare union, therefore, that does not 
seek in one way or another to draw the fangs of one or more clauses in the law. 

Any union attempt to evade the obligations and penalties prescribed by the law 
will raise embarrassing questions for most managements. Most of industry wants 
to abide by the spirit as well as the letter of the law. But living up to the spirit of 
the law when the union is determined to violate it is difficult. Most managements 
are resisting union proposals to get around the Taft-Hartley Act. But too often 
management’s problem is whether it is worth a strike to follow the intent of Con- 
gress, even though it is easy to evade that intent legally. 

Where a union will strike to get its terms and the employer can concede these 
terms without actually violating the letter of the law, who will object if he does so? 
Congress? Let Congress first pass a labor law that straightforwardly does what its 
authors wantedtodo. The public? It is not likely to protest because it loses when- 
ever a strike occurs. But the losses the public sustains when an employer avoids a 
strike by surrendering to union demand are indirect, difficult to comprehend, and 
usually impossible to measure. Other employers? Not they, for they too are likely 
to be under the same pressure and quite willing to benefit from the example set by 
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other managements, who find the easy way out of complying with the spirit of the 
labor law. 

No clarifying amendments to the law will be passed this year. Congress in- 
tends, despite the publicity the Hartley hearings are getting in the newspapers to 
“let well enough alone’’ until after the November elections. The consequence is 


that the act will only be clarified, if at all, during the next 12 months by NLRB 
and Supreme Court decisions. 


Job Evaluation as a Democratic Process 


be left in the hands of engineers or methods men. When it is installed in an 

organization with this point of view many important values are lost. When 
salary standards are established through job evaluation they affect the lives of all 
employees and supervisors. Anything so far-reaching should be handled in a way 
that is acceptable to everyone affected. Better results are obtained therefore when 
evaluation procedures are participated in by as many employees and supervisors as 
possible. Employees can participate by furnishing information about their jobs and 
by being asked to approve the resulting job description which has been prepared by 
the job analyst. They should be informed in a general way of the purpose and 
method of the plan. Such understanding forestalls that kind of dissatisfaction which 
springs from ignorance. Executives and supervisors should participate by being 
asked to furnish additional information about jobs by approving the final job de- 
criptions and by some participation in actual evaluation. Where there is a Union it 
is often possible to induce them to take an active part. Ideally they should have an 
equal share in evaluation. This has worked well in many instances. Participation 
of Executives, Supervisors, Workers and Union can become the heart of the whole 


program and a program developed in this way will work better because of this co- 
Operative effort. 


Ji evaluation is usually regarded as a technical procedure and one which should 


New President of American Management Association 


NNOUNCEMENT was made on May 17, of the appointment of Lawrence Appley 

as new President of American Management Association. ‘‘Larry’’ Appley, 

as everyone calls him, is the perfect choice for a position of the highest im- 

portance in the American economy, and he brings to it the same qualities for efficient 

performance that were possessed by his predecessor, Alvin Dodd. Mr. Dodd, who 

has not been well in the past year, becomes Honorary President, so that his judg- 

ment and experience will continue to be available. Congratulations and best wishes 

to the new Helmsman of A. M. A. and our appreciation and hopes for a good rest 
to the retiring Chief. 





The Editor Chats 
With His Readers 


A Decentralized Training Program 


April 7, 1948 





















Mr. Edward N. Hay, Editor 
Personnel Journal 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Hay: 


May I take this opportunity of offering some suggestions to your readers and 
especially Mr. Wesley B. Warren, Manager for Delta Airlines. 

The writer has an M.A. in Education and seven years experience in writing and 
presenting conference materials for all levels of supervision. 

The interesting article in the March issue by Mr. Alfred R. Lateiner has given 
your readers a splendid picture of how a decentralized training program might be 
carried on successfully. 

As a member of the Industrial Relations Department of The Mead Corporation, 
we are continuously compiling training materials for the various levels of supervi- 
sion in a decentralized supervisory situation. Each of our mills was requested to 
send one or two members of their supervisory staff to a central city for an intensive 
training period of three weeks. A list of desirable requisites and qualifications were 
submitted to the plant managers to assist in the selection of representatives. 

The respective representatives were men in the upper levels of supervisory person- 
nel who readily adapted themselves to the conference techniques. Previously, none 
had any similar experiences or opportunities to conduct conferences or group dis- 
cussions. Our fatality experience was only 8%. 

After appropriate motivation and being imbued with sufficient enthusiasm they 
were subjected to a series of lectures designed to equip each member with sufficient 
practice to enable him to master some of the skills of good conference leadership. 
The ever present factor of individual differences enabled some to more readily grasp 
and capitalize on the vicarious experiences they were subjected to during the various 
group discussions. 

The principles of good instruction were adhered to and the group was presented 
with eight conferences. After having assumed the position of conferees for these 
eight 2 hour meetings they then endeavored to study each conference separately. 
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Each conference was divided into specific phases. The group was divided, at ran- 
dom, into two sections so that each could have greater opportunities and individual 
tutoring for practicing before a group. Each phase was practiced by each member 
until it was mastered. Several members then had opportunities to present the more 
difficult phases to the combined groups. At appropriate intervals, a group critique 
was conducted. 

At the end of the three week period each of the members had had opportunities 
for presenting eight conferences under situations more difficult than they would be 
expected to be confronted -with in their respective mills. This was made possible 
by the members who purposely digressed from the subject material and became in- 
volved in irrelevant issues. At the end of the conference development period these 
conference leaders were confident they could conduct conferences under almost any 
conditions. 

The follow-up program is in effect. Each conference leader is observed while 
conducting conferences in his respective mill. A member of the Industrial Relations 
Staff contributes appropriate comments and constructive criticism in an effort to as- 
sist the conference leader to become more proficient in his presentations. 

The data for conferences are compiled as a result of surveys of all members of 
supervision. Likewise, plant managers are petitioned for recommendations and sug- 
gestions. Conferences then are written, edited, and approved. They are then tested 
and mastered by members of the Industrial Relations Staff who, in turn, present them 
to conference leaders at subsequent institutes. 

To date these men have successfully conducted twenty conferences in their re- 
spective plants, and a survey indicates that 95% of the members of supervision are 
of the opinion that the conferences are good and would like to have more information 
conveyed to them in a similar manner. 

If further elaboration or clarification is requested concerning any of this data, 
an explanation will be forwarded upon request. 

Very truly yours, 

THE MEAD CORPORATION 
L. M. Lenzi 

Industrial Relations Dept. 





Self-contempt, a Source of Social and Vocational Difficulty 


In any given group, the person who is troubled too much about himself is usually 
the one who gives the most trouble to others. Self-contempt stimulates a person 
to look for faults and weaknesses in one’s associates. He wants to let them down 
so that by comparison he will not look so small. For example, if a man knows that 
he is a poor conversationalist or an ineffective speaker, he will tend to criticize others 
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who speak well, and may refer to their conversations as ‘‘too much blarney, hot 
air,’ and the like. If he is not well-trained for his own job, does not know the 
details, he may conplain constantly about ‘‘red tape.’’ He may say that he is in- 
terested in people or action rather than in paper work. 

If one feels inadequate socially and knows he cannot hold his own in a group, 
he may insist that crowds bore him. He may be worthless or a liability in a de- 
partmental conference. He may insist that he has work to do and cannot waste his 
time listening to a lot of nonsense. Consequently he may fail to keep up with 
changes in departmental plans and be a source of constant irregularities, delays, an- 
noyance and confusion in the sequence of activities or in the regular flow of business. 

The person who disagrees with all others in his group usually does so because 
of the feeling that his standing with the group is low or unsatisfactory. He, ac- 
cordingly, must gain attention by rejecting the opinions or suggestions of others, 
thus showing that he is the real thinker of the group. 

An individual who persistently tries to get others into trouble or fired for in- 
efficiency, disloyalty, carelessness and the like, usually is afraid that he is inefficient, 
or he may know that he is disloyal or careless. He may have an inner feeling that 
he, himself, is of little value to his organization and should be fired. 

There are numerous ways of dealing with such persons. One of the best ways 
is to study them carefully and find what they can do well, give them a chance to do it 
and thereby make it possible for them to increase their self-respect by actual, worthy 
achievement. 

In some cases, such persons may be temporarily ‘‘carried away’’ with their suc- 
cess, and may become too aggressive in wanting to take over the duties and responsi- 
bilities that are not their own, and thus annoy others considerably. However, as 
success becomes a habit or custom with them and as their cravings for self-approval 
become more fully satisfied, they will tend to confine their interests more and more 
to their own work, to adjust to requirements and procedures of their organization 
and to become cooperative and compatible with associates in their own immediate 


group. 


Robert P. Carroll (Ph.D.) 
714 Reservoir Street 
Baltimore 17, Maryland 





Labor-Management Cooperation 





The American Management Association is conducting a long-range study of La- 
bor-Management cooperation and will make a detailed report for members of the 
association. The work is under the direction of Ernest Dale, Economist of the 
A.M. A. Mr. Dale gave a talk on one phase of such cooperative effort before the 
Winter Production Conference of A. M. A. on December 15th, 1947. He discussed 
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‘*Labor-Management Cooperation To Increase Productivity’’ and said that the final 
report when issued by the association will attempt to answer the following questions 
about labor participation in increasing productivity: 

1. What are the objectives of the cooperative effort? 

2. What is the nature of cooperative organization? 

3. What is the evaluation of the results? 

4. What are the major considerations in setting up a plan of employee participa- 
tion? 

The final report of the association will be received by personnel men with a 
great deal of interest, as have other such reports from the same source. 





Financing Old Age 

The public is not yet aware of the tremendous costs that will have to be borne 
when the present Federal Social Security old age pension plan is fully operative. 
Very few are now receiving pensions compared to the number who will be drawing 
them in another 15 tozo years. Then, the present 1% tax on employee and employer 
will not be any where nearly enough to support the plan. The National Industrial 
Conference Board has just issued a report entitled, ‘‘Financing Old Age’, the fourth 
in a new series entitled “‘Studies in Individual and Collective Security’’ under the 
supervision of Martin R. Gainsbrugh, Chief Economist of the Board. The study 
‘Financing Old Age’’ was conducted by Dr. Henry W. Steinhaus of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. He points out that by 1960 there will be 18 million people 
in this country over 65 years of age (and Ye Editor will be one of them!). This is 
8 million more than at present and means one for every five persons of productive 
age against one to eight at present, and one to thirteen in 1900. How to handle 
the cost of the plan in years to come will become a major issue—political and social. 
Dr. Steinhaus thinks that ‘“Too many of tomorrow's aged may be relying too much 
upon the basic pension income provided by the Social Security Act.’’ He suggests 
that one way to keep the cost in bounds may be to encourage rather than to penalize 
deferment of retirement by increasing the pension by 1% for each month of deferment, 
which could be done, he says, without increasing the pension costs to the govern- 


ment. Thisisthe kind of problem that alert personnel people will need to be informed 
about. 





PIC Magazine Says “You Should Subscribe to Personnel Journal” 


PIC Magazine for April has a group of articles under the general heading ‘Your 
Job and Your Future’’ which, among other things, tells interesting stories of suc- 
cesses of young Americans. A two-page spread called ‘‘Pic’s job barometer’ gives 
detailed information on five occupations, of which Personnel Manager is one. The 
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‘‘case History’’ which illustrates this occupation tells about the brilliant career of 
handsome Ernest de la Ossa, who is now Personnel Director of National Broadcasting 
Company in New York. Pic also says that ‘‘you should subscribe to PERSONNEL 
JourNAL!’ 





A Weekly Labor Report 


The Toledo Research Bureau, a non-profit Association of local industrial rela- 
tions men publishes a weekly labor report on Jabor trends and policies. Recent re- 
search reports progress made by unions in attaining vacations with pay, annual wages 
and groupinsurance. Another report is on the growing trend toward more and more 
union participation in the establishment of standards and in the operation of wage 
incentive plans. These reports are written for firms around Toledo but the informa- 
tion is gathered nation-wide. The Editors are Wade E. Shurtleff, Assistant Director 
of Industrial Relations, Willys-Overland Motors Inc. and Bernard Meyer. 





Security for the Worker Through Steady Employment 


A recent talk on this subject was given by Richard R. Deupree, President of 
Procter & Gamble Company in which he discussed the experience of his company 
in solving this problem. ‘‘It can't be legislated into action’’ he said, but pointed out 
that surveys of employee opinion usually reveal that one of their leading concerns 
is for employment stability. A recent report of the National Industrial Conference 
Board on this same subject showed that security of employment was not only first 
on the list of employee needs, but it was far ahead of any otherdesire. Mr. Deupree 
concludes that business must solve this problem, since no one else can do so and be- 
cause the social pressure for steady employment is increasing. He recommends that 
the manufacturer ‘‘Get away from the sales curve and study the consumption curve’, 
and that if he does some, if not all, of his workers can be assured of steady employ- 
ment. 





“Government Denial of the Right to Strike” 


This editorial in April PersonNEL JouRNAL has brought a number of comments. 
Louis G. Silverberg, Director of Information of the National Labor Relations Board 
writes, enclosing a copy of a recent address by Chairman Herzog, and calling atten- 
tion to some parallel remarks. Mr. Herzog says ‘‘No law can ever take the place 
of decent human behavior. In the field of labor-management relations, legislation 
will never remove the need for cooperation, mutual understanding and confidence, 
although it certainly can be written and administered so as to stimulate them.” 
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He calls attention to the many cases in which management and labor have run to 
government for help in solving a problem that, with sincerity and cooperative 
effort, they could have settledthemselves. This tendency to ‘‘lean on Government’’, 
he says, is noticeable in many cases brought before the NLRB. Only when labor 
and management learn that they can settle their differences better and quicker than 
Government will collective fulfil its promise. “‘But’’, he says, ‘‘neither labor 
nor management can expect the representatives of the people to stand idly by 
unless they are prepared to fulfil their own obligations.”’ 





Labor Relations the Chief Topic at 3-day Convention 
of American Newspapers Association 


The New York Times carried long stories of this important convention of news- 
paper publishers. It was interesting to see how much space was given to reporting 
what was said on Industrial Relations, which was the principal topic discussed by 
the 1301 registrants onthethird day. Elisha Hanson, general counsel for the ANPA, 
reviewed in detail the controversy with the International Typographical Union and 
the refusal of ITU to negotiate a contract that would conform with the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Cranston Williams, general manager of the ANPA, said that the association is 
opposed to collective bargaining on a national basis, but in favor of local negotiations 
plus arbitration. The court action was to stop Mr. Randolph from preventing a 
local from making a contract that did not have his approval and that of the Inter- 
national executive board. He said that ANPA might have to raise the issue of vi- 
olations of the present injunction against the ITU because of the latter’s demand for 
jurisdiction over the Varitype operators, by whose work the Chicago papers are able 
to issue in spite of the five-months strike of composing room workers. He explained 
that the ANPA’s position was that employers could not confer jurisdiction over any 
group of employees on a union; that was a matter in the hands of the employees 
themselves and the NLRB. So much time was given to employee relations that a 


large number of reports could not be presented or discussed and will be sent to mem- 
bers in printed form. 





More About Personnel Records 


Mr. A. W. Grotefend writes from the Creighton, Penna., works of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company to say that he liked the article in April PErsonNEL JouRNAL 
by Cabot, “‘Personnel Records—A New Slant’’. He has an interesting suggestion 
about records. ‘‘All our work relationships involve rights and duties; privileges 
and responsibilities. Personnel records should then, so far as possible, answer two 
questions: (1) In relation to each employee has management fully discharged its re- 


sponsibilities? and (2) in relation to management has the employee fully discharged 
his responsibilities?”’ 
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A Union Salary Survey 


A. M. Marin, Chairman, Council of Western Electric Technical Employees, 
Newark, sends a copy of their ‘‘Statement of Policy’’ and a salary survey conducted 
by them in 1947. This interesting and concise policy statement summarizes their 
attitude in the conduct of collective bargaining negotiations under four headings, 
(1) Professional Development; (2) Personnel Policies; (3.) Wages; and (4) Long Range 
Policies. The survey not only includes salary data covering 1618 engineering person- 
nel but also reports on such allied matters as extent of education, major fields of 
education, length of service and merit increases. 





College Courses In Personnel Management 


More colleges write that they give courses in Personnel Management. Among 
them are Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, Illinois; and Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. J. L. Bass, Assistant Professor in the Department of Eco- 
nomics at Howard College writes, 

‘*Howard College of Birmingham, Alabama, has called on a number of Personnel 
directors in the city to add a high degree of practicability and timeliness to its course 
in personnel management. 

‘‘Each student completing the course in March was required to interview a per- 
sonnel director or employment manager and to prepare a report covering the firm's 
personnel policy and practices. Class lectures were supplemented by discussions led 
by representatives of the American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Delta Air Lines, Jef- 
ferson County Personnel Board and the Alabama State Employment Service. Other 
firms will be represented when the course is repeated during the summer quarter. 

‘‘The personnel management course at Howard is in the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration. However, a course in industrial psychology 
offered by the Psychology Department deals with tests and measurements as used 
in employment and promotion standards.”’ 

Columbia University, New York City, not only gives courses in the School of 
Business but also in the Department of Industrial Engineering, according to William 
W. Waite, Associate Professor in the Department. Courses are also given in the 
Department of Vocational Adjustment and Occupational Adjustment of Teachers 
College. 





The Wife—A Job Description! 





Not long ago the Union Dime Savings Bank was in the throes of a job evaluation 
installation, which took a good deal of the time and energy of numerous members 
of the bank staff, as any effective evaluation program would. There was time for 
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humor, nevertheless, of which the following job description is a sample. The com- 
ment and the job description appeared in ‘“The Dime’’, the employee publication of 
the bank, and is reproduced by permission of John M. Robert who is personnel of- 
ficer of the bank. 


We have taken time out to describe the most important job in the place—that of a bank clerk's 
wife. Obviously an impossible task. She dwarfs any description we can make. She beggars the 
most skillful art at our disposal. Her influence is unseen but imperative. Her commands are as 
effective as if issued from the Board Room, her whims have all the authority of a formal resolution 
or a memo from the President's office. She's not on the payroll but we couldn’t get along without 
her... she’s a woman... she’s a wife . . . she’s wonderful . . . God bless her. 


Job Description 


Job Name: BANK. CLERK’S WIFE Job No.: 102 

Dept.: UXORIAL Division: NOT OFTEN 
Section: CAESARIAN ~- Unit: FAMILY 

Date Apprvd.: ALWAYS | Appvd. By: BOTH 


Analyst: A, CLURK 


Function: Under supervision of Husband (101) and/or Children (104, 105, 106) MAINTAINS house- 
hold. ALLOCATES funds. PURCHASES supplies. CONTRIVES, INVENTS means, methods of 
making Bank Clerk’s (101) salary support family. (Considered impossible, or at least improbable, 
by careful statisticians.) ENTERTAINS intelligentsia (friends and own family); and morons 
(Husband's friends and family). SUPERVISES Dog (103), and other livestock including Husband 
(zor) and Children (104, 105, 106). 


Duties: 
Daily: 


1. AWAKES Clerk (101). SELECTS suit (selection limited to one). SELECTS shirt (selection 
limited to one clean, one soiled, two frayed). SEARCHES for shoes, keys, handkerchief, studs. 
GIVES detailed instructions for day’s program. 


2. PREPARES meal. DISBURSES carfare and/or lunch funds. 
3. DRESSES children (104, 105, 106). 
4. WASHES dishes. SCRUBS floors, windows, paintwork. POLISHES silver, brass, furniture. 


5. PLANS day’s marketing. CALCULATES expenditures. COMPARES calculations with avail- 
able funds. RE-CALCULATES. GOES to market with Children (104, 105, 106) and baby 
buggy. FIGHTS way into sugar line. FIGHTS way into soap line. DESTROYS market 
list as impractical. IMPROVISES new menu according to availability of materials. 


6. ARBITRATES differences of opinion expressed vociferously and belligerently by Children (104, 
105, 106). 

7. WASHES, IRONS sheets, shirts, blankets, rugs, underwear. 

8. MENDS, REPAIRS sheets, shirts, blankets, rugs, underwear, tables, chairs, beds, radios. 

9. COMPROMISES differences of opinion ACCEPTS her own opinion—REJECTS husband’s (1or). 


10. EXERCISES Dog (103). WARDS off seasonal acquaintances. TAKES Dog (103) out when 
Dog (103) prefers to stay in—TAKES Dog (103) in when Dog (103) insists on staying out. 
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SEPARATES Dog (103) from fights and other turmoils. RELEGATES Husband (101) to dog- 
house; Dog (103) to .......... (Censored). 


11. ENTERTAINS Morons (Husband’s (1o1) friends, and family); and intelligentsia (own (102) 
friends and family). 


Skill: 
Minimum training and past experience, what and where acquired: 


Charm, poise, amatory efficiency—past experience not divulged. 

Complete knowledge of French, piano, ballet, opera, literature. 

Ability to handle butlers, personal servants, etc. 

Must know first names of headwaiters at Stork Club, El Morocco, Colony Club, etc. 


Minimum new experience and working knowledge to be acquired on this job: 


Ability to realize that a bank clerk’s salary has no relation to bank balance sheet. 

Ability to do work of painter, carpenter, electrician, plumber, cleaning woman, dishwasher, chef, 
C.P.A., Arbitrator, Fashion Designer, advisor. Ability to render First Aid, Medical Advice 
and Treatment and minor surgical assistance. Veterinarian ability. Ability to haggle, wash 
diapers, iron shirts, etc., twelve hours a day and still look lovely in evening. Ability to please, 
charm and fascinate. 


Equipment used: 
Electrical equipment Rolling Pin Black lace and other deceptive devices | 
Vacuum cleaner Pressure Cooker Eyelashes 
Duster Snow shovel Gay deceivers 
Mop Ash cans Bras 
Broom Mixing machine Girdles Lipstick 
Sewing Machine Washing machine Sweaters Perfumes 























Physical: 


Position: Sitting 25%, Standing 25%, Moving About 1.5% 
Kinds of work %: 


Clerical —25% Financial —14% 
Supervisory —70% Advisory —85% 
Manual —50% Hortatory —65% 


Analytical —25% Culinary —40% 





Working Conditions: 


Noisy. Crowded (in-laws underfoot). Husband (101) impecunious. 
Carries heavy packages in all weather. 
Expected to be on job 24 hours a day. 





Cost of Fringe Payments 





Frank Rising, in Automotive & Aviation Parts Manufacturers bulletin 1531, re- 
ports that, on the average, members of that group of manufacturers ‘‘paid out more 
than 123 cents per hour, over and above direct wages, for every man-hour worked in 
1947."’ Following are preliminary figures based on the first 85 reports received: 
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e Cost (In Cents 
"Per Manbour Worked ) Number ¢' aen® wm J Payments 


ese Categories 





A. Vacation payments (includes paid vacation and bonus in- 
Rieter WORN e Sart Sona Vasotec tora icon 4-498¢ 85 out of 85 

B. Christmas or other special bonuses; profit-sharing payments, etc. 
(does not include regular incentive or production bonuses 


which are a part of direct wages).............-4-.+5- 0.267¢ 30 out of 85 
C.. Faget Far ARs WOE NI acon 5 one en artin dws ales 1.go2¢ 51 out of 85 
D. Payments to union officials for settling grievances or nego- 

6.50 tac cesenxnoreventnrratccnaters 0. 169¢ 48 out of 85 


*E. Legally-required payments (Old age and survivor's in- 
surance, workmen's compensation, unemployment 
a i isos Kena cestemiretcciinsexeerqees 4-845¢ 80 out of 85 

*F, Voluntary or agreed-upon payments (Employers’ share paid 
for pensions; life, accident, medical care, hospitalization, 
or sickness insurance; also non-insured payments for 
these purposes; separation pay)............-...2+-055 0.591¢ (varies widely by subdivisions) 





OO re eer OE TT eer eT eee TTT 12.27¢ 85 reports 











* Employers’ share only. 
Something Useful for Editors of Employee Magazines 


A new and very useful service to industry is “‘Quotes Ending’’, which the pub- 
lishers describe as ‘“An Information Letter to Management on Employer-Employee 
Publications’. The first issue appeared under date of June 1947, with this explana- 
tion; ‘‘Quotes Ending is a voluntary service of the American Association of Industrial 
Editors. Its purpose is to show how representative employee publications are han- 
dling major topics which have as their core the improvement of employer-employee 
relations. Topics covered are suggested by an advisory board of management repre- 
sentatives and an editorial committee of the Association.” This mimeographed let- 
ter of five or six pages is issued monthly. 


The members of the Management Advisory Board of Quotgrs ENDING are: 
George E. Whitlock, President, Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, 
Warren, Ohio. 

John H. Eikenberg, Vice President, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
Rome, New York. 

Paul K. Povlsen, Vice President, Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
A. E. Mallon, Vice President & Treasurer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Philip G. Wharton, Vice President, Atlantic Refining Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

C. W. Coker, Vice President, Sonoco Products Company, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


AAIE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The members of the Editorial Committee of Quotzs ENDING are: 
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Winifred Clifton, Acme Steel Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Morton Collins, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago, Ill. 

William M. Corwin, Southern States Cooperative, Richmond, Va. 
Amy I. Herdester, Warner Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joseph A. Ignat, United States Automatic Corporation, Amherst, O. 
Charles N. Davidson, Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Paul A. Ryan, The Crosley Corporation, Cincinnati, O. 

Edward Salt, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, O. 
Charles H. Shear, The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Robert D. Breth is the Editor of ‘‘Quotes Ending’’, which is published from 
P. O. Box 7258, Philadelphia 1, Penna. 


Mystery 





Editors have their troubles but so do business managers. Hardly a week goes 
by without some new mystery. Recently a postcard was received postmarked Pelly, 
Texas, and asking for the expiration date of PERsoNNEL JourNaL. It was signed 
“Sylvia Stern, Librarian’’, but we don’t know what library, because we have no 
subscriber at Pelly, Texas. Will Sylvia please oblige with more dope? Thank you. 


Book Reviews 





Jos Evatuation. By Otis & Leukart. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. 473 p. 
$6.65. 

It is safe to say that this is probably the best all-around book on Job Evaluation 
that has been written. It is well organized, the 16 chapters being so planned that 
the various topics can be considered individually. As is usual in books of this kind, 
some chapters are better than others. Among the better ones are Chapter 2 which 
gives an excellent general description of the four different types of plans. Chapter 4, 
‘Quantitative Systems’’, is one of the best descriptions of the various features of 
point plans that has been written and gives an excellent discussion of their desirable 
characteristics. The book is written so that it will serve admirably as a text but 
it will also prove to be an excellent reference book. A good index is marred only 
by having been prepared by a professional index worker who was not familiar with 
job evaluation. Consequently a number of things in the book, and about which 
most, readers would be interested, can not be found in the index. Typographically 
the book is excellent and free from errors. There is a fine chapter on ‘‘Planning a 
Job Evaluation Program’’ which represents good thinking in human relations. It 
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emphasizes that job evaluation is primarily a personnel problem and not an engineer- 
ing one, as so many mistakenly assume. There is a good chapter on the preparation 
of job descriptions and chapter 10, ‘Verification of Job Evaluation Ratings’’ (which 
relates entirely to the point system) issplendid. Asmall criticism is that the authors 
frequently use the word ‘“‘techniques’’ where procedures or methods is intended. 
This however, is a common misuse in the personnel field, particularly by people with 
academic affiliations. 

Unfortunately the portions of chapters 2, 9 and 10 dealing with factor com- 
parison evaluation contain serious errors. In discussing this with Dr. Otis, one of 
the authors, it became apparent that the material from which this part of the chapter 
was drawn was incomplete. This method is not treated at all adequately. Another 
limitation of the book is that it deals almost entirely with wage jobs and gives very 
little space to salary jobs. However, the book is so good that, if all references to 
factor comparison could be blocked out, it would stand as probably the best one on 
job evaluation now available. 

It is remarkable that, up to date, very little attention has been given to the 
important question of the reliability of job evaluation estimates. Apparently this 
book is the first to mention the subject but unfortunately the data presented is too 
meagre to be conclusive and the authors make the same error that Lawshe and others 
have fallen into, of trying to measure reliability of job evaluation by means of corre- 
lation. 

On the whole however, it is a splendid book particularly with reference to point 
systems and the publishers are to be congratulated on it, considering how many poor 
books on job evaluation have been published. It contains a great deal of practical 
information that is not available elsewhere. This book should reach a wide audi- 
ence. 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND CotteGEs. American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6,D.C. 1070p. 

The fifth edition of ‘‘American Universities and Colleges’’ contains full informa- 
tion about 820 universities and colleges plus listings and briefer data of 1515 ac- 
credited professional and technical schools. -The volume was compiled from 
information furnished directly by each institution, and includes the history of the 
school and its control; admission, degree, and general requirements; tuition and other 
fees; number of faculty in each subject field; library—number of volumes and notable 
collections; student aid—scholarships, fellowships, loan funds available; housing— 
especially facilities for veterans; finances—total endowment, current income and cur- 
rent expenditures; buildings and grounds—extent, value, and new construction; re- 
cent educational developments, administrative officers, etc. This first edition since 
1940, contains two new sections of interest, one on veterans and one on foreign stu- 
dents. The number of foreign students, now over 18,000, has almost trebled since 
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1939. Published by the American Council on Education and edited by Dr. A. J. 
Brumbaugh, the volume is a must for students, schools and guidance workers. 





YouTH-SERVING OrGanizaTions. By M. M. Chambers. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1948. 162 p. $3.00. 

The need for considering the returning veteran has changed the emphasis of many 
of the organizations serving youth today. This recent book lists over 250 associa- 
tions whose objectives include character building, educational guidance, vocational — 
placement and other practical ends. This is a third edition of the book edited by ~ 
M. M. Chambers who was also the editor of the original handbook. Useful infor- — 
mation about each organization is quickly found under the headings of membership, ~ 
purpose, activities, staff and publications and finances. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Male 29, married, free to travel anywhere in country. Perfect health, 
industrious, ambitious, bondable. Strong industrial background. BA degree in Personnel Admin- © 
istration ““With Honors’’. Supervised Employee Induction Audit for a national Industrial, 1945. 


Temporarily employed pending permanent personnel position. Can start one month's notice. Box | 
16, Pers. Jour. 





PLANT PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Chemical Engineer graduate, © 
Yale Univ.; Industrial Relations and Personnel Administration, Columbia Univ.; 7 years of progressive | 
responsibility; Veteran. Box 17, Pers. Jour. 





ASSISTANT PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—Effcient, skilled in human relations, M.S. in psychology, 
experienced in personnel administration. Now teaching college, but receptive to offer. Box 19. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER or ASSISTANT. 8 yrs. experience all phases personnel administration, 
including installation of personnel programs, job evaluation, testing, placement, salary surveys, © 


efficiency rating, methods and procedures. A. B. degree, Phi Beta Kappa. Veteran, age 30. Salary © 
$5,000. Box 20, Pers. Jour. 








PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Veteran will complete graduate work for Master's degree in Personnel — 
Administration Univ. Arkansas on June 5th. One year’s experience in counseling and training. Age 
24, married. Will goanywhere. Box 21, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL WORK, PREFERABLY TESTING for employment wanted by veteran, age thirty. 
Bachelor of Science in Education and Master of Education. Twenty-three semester hours in psychol- | 
ogy, fifteen in measurement, six in statistics. P.O. Box 892, Springfield, Mass. 








PERSONNEL OR TRAINING DIRECTOR—Broad, successful experience in personnel administration 
with considerable work in the training field. MA degree in administration and supervision. Now 
completing special assignment as consultant for large Federal agency. Available July 1 for perma- © 
nent position offering opportunity and challenge. Box 23, Pers. Jour. 





HELP WANTED 
PERSONNEL ASSISTANT OR INTERVIEWER. Veteran, married, 28, U. of Pa. Wharton Grad., 


presently employed as personnel officer for large manufacturing co. Experienced all phases personnel. 
Box 24, Pres. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—12 years broad experience. B.S. in Economics. Age 37. Box 
25, Pers. Jour. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters 
per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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